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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. ful end, is indictable,” then perhaps the inno- | discipline, his- mental health improves, and 
cence of some of the defendants would not afier a few months, without the slightest objec. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. necessarily follow the admission of Hittehman’s | tion from any one, he is discharged as restored 


= a ; he insanity. That is, although they might kaw-j|to his usual health.. Now, in his whole histo- 
Flee two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | fully carry him to the Asylum oa account of ry we cannot discover a single strange or une 


Subseriptions and Payments received by his insanity, yet, if they were to be benefited | usual feature,—not a single mark of fraud, or 


5 JOHN RICHARDSON, thereby in a pecuniary respect, then it would | malice, or unfairness’ ‘To discover in it such 
AT NO. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STATS, be an unlawful act, whether he were sane or | qualities, required feelings perverted and im- 
insane. However much this construction |bittered by disease, a public sentiment poison. 

PHILADELPHIA. ; , ae 
might affect the Richies and some others, we|ed by the machinations of artful and unscru- 


“All communications, except those relating immedi- Cannot — how it could bring Lippincott into | pulous men, and a jury with imaginations 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be the conspiracy. He was on his way to the jinflamed by pictures of a worthy and harmless 
addressed to the Editor. . coach-office, in order to take a seat for Frank- ;man seized at mid-day by a band of ruffians, 

i : os sithbestentiehe ford where his daughter was ill, when he was | torn from the embraces of his wife aad children, 

From the Boston Monthly Law Reporter of Aug., 1849 | met by somé of the defendants who told him|immured jn a prison worse than the Bastile, 


é they were about to take Hinchman to the Asy- | denied the sight of his friends, stripped of hig 
The, Hinchman Case, lum, and invited him to take a seat in their | property, and in daily peril of his life from the 
carriage. There is np proof that he had the | assaults of raving maniacs. 
On the close of the plaintiff’s evidence, it | slightest reason to suppose that they had any| In another aad a very important point, this 
was moved that Dr. Griscom, Miss Hinchman, other object than the ostensible one—an act of | case is net without a frequent parallel. We 
Dr. Evans, and Messrs. Warder and Wistar,|humanity. And even if he had, it doe’ not! are satisfied that Hinchiman belongs to a class 
should be acquitted, no evidence appearing | appear that he laid a finger uponeHinchman. | of patients —not a smajl one by any means— 
against them. ‘The court advised the acquit- Notwithstanding the great pains taken by | who recover so far, &s"to begable to resume 
tal of Evans and Hinchman, but the jury ac-| the plaintiff's counsel to give a strong colour- | their customary pugsuits and to conduct*with 
quitted only the former. ‘This gentleman is/| ing of guilt to this transaction, and the vindic-| tolerable correctness, but never obtain a 
the visiting physician of the Asylum, in which | tive character of the verdict, we can see in it | healthy tone of thought or feeling on the sub- 
capacity he makes himself acquainted with the}no unusual features, no suspicious circum. | ject of their infirmity, Instead of manifesting 
mental Condition of the patients, prescribes|stances. It was a reasonable, an honest, a\any.gratitude towards those. who watched over 


e ‘ . . . ’ ° | 
their médical and inuch of their moral treat-| humane meaSure, deliberately and conscien- 


‘and cared for them when unable to care for 
ment, and decides when they have recovered. | tiously planned, and judiciously carried out. | themselves, and conducted them safely from 


It is for him to say whether the patient is or| For several years a gentleman has been re-| under the cloud that enshrouded their minds, 
is not insane, and by his opinion the Managers | garded by his family, and many of his rela-|they regard themas having committed a griev- 
are guided in settling the question of the pa-|tives, friends, and neighbours, as subject to | ous wrong in every step of their management. 
tient’s discharge, or further detention. He it| occasional derangement. He purloins money, | They are unwilling to admit that their intellect 
was who decided the fate of Morgan Hinch- and the act is attributed to insanity. He offers has been obscured for a moment, and this kind 
man for six months and more; who pro-| violence to his mother, and the meeting to/ of pride, joiaed with a certain moral obliquity 
nounced him insane, treated him as an insane| which he belongs forbears to deal with him, | attributable to disease, makes them burn with 
man, and finally discharged him as recovered because he was insane. He disturbs the hate and hostility towards every one who had 
from the disorder. If any wrong was com- | peace and comfort of his family, but the part-| any agency in effecting their seclusion—the 
mitted upon this man, Dr. Evans was unques- | ner of his joys and sorrows bears and forbears, | very partner of their bosom, as well as the in- 
tionably the principal offender. The others| hoping that his malady will finally yield, and stitution under whose restorative influences 
merely conceived and initiated the wrong, while | every ** spell” will be the last. Finding their | reason has regained some measure of her lost 
he consummated and continued it month alter| hopes disappointed, and the disease steadily | dominion. Such feelings have only to be art- 
month. ' All their efforts to gratify the unna- | gaining strength, the wife and the mother, afier fully stimulated and managed by mischievous 
tural passion of the mother, or strip him of his | deliberately consulting with their and his friends | acquaintances, to find vent in law-suits and 
property fortheirownor his wile’s benefit, would and relatives, finally resolve to place him in| criminal prosecutions. 
have been powerless without his codperation. If) one of those institutions which are supposed to | 
Hinchman were really not insane, who was| possess peculiar facilities for restoring the) 
more deeply responsible for his confinement | health of the disordered mind. To carry this 
than Dr. Evans? If, on the other hand, he| measure into effect, they solicit the good offices | 
were insaneand the acquittal of Dr. Evans ofa couple of gentleman, one a relative, and | trial by his peers; and distinctly approved of 
was tantamount to the admission of the fact— | both his tried and faithful friends, and they,| the doctrine laid down, and settled, we trust, 
wherein consists the guilt of those defendants| like good friends and neighbours as they are, | for all coming time, by Chief Justice Shaw of 
who conveyed him to the Asylum? If Dr.| perform the unpleasant duty. A petition is | this State,* that the right to restrain an insane 
Evans were correct in his opinion of Hinch- |} immediately offered for a commission of luna- | man of his liberty, is to be found in the “ great 
man’s insanity, and consequently entitled to an| cy, and a jury of inquest fiod him insane. All law of humanity.” Subsequently, however, 
acquittal, why should Dr. Kite have been pun- | the privileges and indulgences at the command | the right is so ofien affirmed by the court in 
ished, who had no other connection with the| of one of the most excellent establishments in | 
case, than to give a certificate of insanity 1 

If we are to receive the construction pat | 
upon the law by the court namely, that “a 
conspiracy to do a lawful act, if for an“unlaw- 


(Concluded from page 379.) 


The court, we are glad to see, afforded no 
countenance to a notion of the plaintifi’s coun- 
sel, that a person could not be deprived of his 
liberty, even on account of insanity, without a 





connection with some condition or qualifica- 
our country, are afforded him so far as they tion, that we are left in a little doubt as to the 
are found compatible with his condition and | exact principle which it, would affirm. “ If,” 
comfort. He corresponds with his friends and 
receives their visits. Under this wholesome 





* Law Reporter, viii. 122. 
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it says, “ Morgan Binchman » was | placed in 


THE FRIEND. 


The ddindants didlare that the finding of | 


| wholly, confined to the moral affections. For 


this Asylum for the mercenary purpose of get-| | the inquest, ‘that the plaintiff was insane, is | scientific purposes it is conducive to conveni- 


ting him to convey his property in any way, it}a justification of the arrest and confinement, | ence and to precision of meanin 


g, and its cor- 


was a foul conspiracy; if it was honestly and | so long as it is necessary for the health and) rectnesss is universally recognized by those 


conscientiously done for the purpose of re- 


improvement of the party.” 


The judge replies | who have been much conversant with mental 


storing him to health, they conscientiously be- | substantially that this position is correct, pro-| disease. Some of the reproach which it is 
lieving him to be diseased, and you should be | vided there were no corrupt, nor fraudulent | fashionable to cast upon medical men for em- 


of that opinion, it presents a case in which, as 
I have told you, the patients may be taken in 
charge by relations and friends, by wives and | 
by mothers.” 
are we to understand the following remark : 
“If you are satisfied that Morgan Hinchman 
was so partially insane, that it was dangerous 


to himself, dangerous to his wile, and danger- | 


ous to his children, for him to be at liberty, and 


that these men acted fram pure motives, and | 
placed him in the asylum for the purpose of | 


restoring him to health—restoring him sound 
to his family, I hold them justified.” Again, 
one of the points offered by the defendant is, 


**that if they acted under circumstances such | 


as would have induced a man of ordinary in- 
telligence to believe the plaintiff insane, and | 
requiring medical treatment in an asylum, the 
plaintiff cannot recover.” 
answers, “| accede to this if the jury find it 
was their only motive to restore him in health 
and soundness to his family.” By this lan- 
guage it seems to be implied that the insanity 
of a party will not necessarily justify another 
in placing him in an asylum; because the mo- 
tive of the former may ¥ bad. ‘To extend to 
an insane man ‘the benefits which an asylum 
affords, is usually supposed*to be a snfficient 
and justifiable reason for placing him in one, 
If in the deep recesses of the heart there lurks 


a mercenary feeling—a consciousness of be- 
nefit to be derived, some day or other, from 
this measure so salutary to another, we re- 
spectfully submit to the common sense of our 
readers, whether such a sentiment can be made 


a subject of judicial inquiry. We cannot leara 
from the judge’s charge, on which side the 
burden of proof respecting the character of 
the motive is to rest. ‘This would seem to be 
an important point. The practical conse- 
quence of this dectrine of the court, if con- 
firmed, would be, to deter the relatives of a 
patient from taking measures for his seclusion, 
because it may result in their pecuniary bene- 
fit, and thereby subject them to the charge of| 
being actuated by mercenary motives. While 
they keep aloof, no one else will interfere, and 
the unfortunate patient is left to his own cour- 
ses, until his disorder has become incurable, 
and seclusion is rendered a measure rather 
custodial than curative. Such a result the 
court certainly could not contemplate with fa- 
vour, and it is to be regretted that the oppor- 
tunity was not taken to rebuke, in the strongest 
manner, that jealous, intermeddling spirit that, 
with the most imperfect knowledge of the facts 
and no personal interest whatever in the mat- 
ter, presumed to condemn the most salutary 
measures, and to poison by its machinations 
the very fountains of justice. This notion of 
improper motives pervades the charge of the 
judge, starting up before him at every turn, 
like a troubled ghost, and frightening him from 
every position that common sense and com- 
mon justice invite him to take. 


This is very plain, but how} 


To this the court! 


‘contrivances in the proceeding. 
jtestified by one of the plaintiff’s witnesses, 
that Edward Richie told him that he (Richie) 
and Biddle handed to the sheriff a list of jurors 
\for the inquest of lunacy, who were accord- 
ingly summoned. This fact was flatly de- 
nied by the sheriff who emphatically de- 
clared that every member of that jury was se- 
‘lected by himself, without the slightest sugges- 
tion from any one else. The acquittal of Bid- 
dle shows that the jury chose to believe the 
sheriff, and consequently, there having been 
| no fraud, the finding of the inquest, upon the 
}above admissivn of “the court, was a justifica- 
tion of the arrest and imprisonment. With 
what consistency, then, could the jury return 
|a verdict against Elkinton, Lippincott, and 
Whitall who had no other connection with the 
case than to assist in such arrest? We are 
‘almost forced to the conclusion, by this and 
| other similar inconsistencies, that some victims 
| were deemed necessary to appease the wound- 
ed pride and morbid feelings of the plaintiff, 
and the jury were guided in their selection by 
any other consideration than guilt. 

Our limits will prevent us from adverting to 
every objectionable feature presented by this 
case. A volume would scarcely suffice for that, 
but the specimens given will enlighten the reader 
respecting its general cha racter, and especially 
of the animus that pervaded the trial. It is 
perfectly obvious, that by artful appeals to the 
pepular passions through the newspaper press, 
the defendants had been tried and condemned 
in the public mind long before they went 
through the formalities of a legal trial. This 
explains why it was that a band of men and_| 
women, than whom our sister city has few 
more eminent examples of moral integrity and 
worth, were arraigned like felons, held up to 
the scorn and contumely of the world, and| 
| stripped of their property as a punishment of 
their crimes. But we are not anxious to pro- 





It had been | 


ploying it, would probably have been spared, 
| had it been considered that this form of insan- 
ity was no discovery of the present day, but 
was observed and described by some of the 
highest authorities of the last century. It is 
not the thing, but the name only that is new. 
There is a prejudice, however, against the 
name, that is far from being confined to igno- 
rant and illiterate people. It is supposed to 
confound the distinctions between depravity 
and disease, and to yield a misplaced indul- 
gence to vicious propensities and habits. Law- 
yers jeer at it; judges shake their heads when 
it is named, as if to intimate that their season 
of verdancy had passed; the public press 
pours out upon it its choicest venom; and by 


/one and all, the doctors who utter the unfortu- 


nate phrase, are regarded as but little better 
than the culprits for whose benefits they have 
conjured it up. It is foolish tagfly in the face of 
a prejudice so extensive and deeply-rooted as 
this. It is useless to say that the obnoxious 
phrase expresses a scientific fact well observed 
and authenticated, and consequently can be 
denied with as little propriety as the prismatic 
division of the solar ray. ‘The term is not in- 
dispensable to a clear expression of our belief 
in the existence of insanity in whatever shape 
it may appear. It is enough for the medical 
jurist to say, that, in his opinion, the party is 
insane. The law requires no definitions nor 
classifications. It is his own fault, if he allow | 
himself to be embarrassed by a phrase that is 
sure to be turned against him, and counsel 
would better serve the cause of their client, if 
they abstained from encumbering with an ob- 
noxious adjunct, a plea which, at the very best, 
is regarded with distrust and suspicion. 


General Washington's Furm.—The farm 
of General Washington, on Mount Vernon, 
contained about fifteen square miles. It was 
divided into farms of convenient size, at the 
distance of two, three, and five miles from his 


long an examination which, the further it goes, 
only deepens our mortification and grief.| mansion-house. These farms he visited every 
Thus much we felt bound to say, in our char-|day in pleasant weather, and was constantly 
acter of faithful journalists, of a trial which engaged in making experiments for the im- 


can scarcely find its parallel, except in the 
trials for treason that disgraced the reigns of | 
the Stuarts. 





“Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder ?” 

We would take the opportunity, before 
closing this notice, of adverting to a subject 
that has become somewhat important at the 
present time. Although Hinchman’s disorder 
was not distinctly declared by any of the me- 
dical witnesses, so far as we can learn, to be 
moral insanity, yet the phrase was used by the 
defendants’ counsel, and gave rise, as it always 
does, to considerable discussion. ‘The term 
itself has been recently introduced, for the 
purpose of distinguishing a class of cases in 
which the mental disorder is chiefly, if not 


provement of agriculture, Some idea of the 
extent of his farming operations may be 
formed from the following facts:—In 1787 he 
had 580 acres of grass; sowed 600 bushels 
of oats; 600 acres with wheat, and as much 
more corn, barley, potatoes, beans, peas, &c., 
and one hundred and fifty with turnips. His 
stock consisted of one hundred and forty 
horses, one hundred and twelve cows, two 
hundred and thirty-six working oxen, heifers‘ 
and steers, and five hundred sheep. He con- 
stantly employed two hundred and fifty hands, 
and kept twenty-four ploughs going during the 
whole year, when the earth and the state of 
the weather would permit. In 1786 he slaugh- 
tered one hundred and fifty hogs, for the use 
of his family, and provisions for his negroes, 
for whose comfort he had great regard, 








The Coal and Coal Trade of Ohio. 

The superficial coal area of Ohio, according 
to Taylor, in his “ Statistics of Coal,” is com- 
puted at 11,900 square miles. ‘The attention 
of the Ohio legislature having been called to 


the subject by the Governor, Professor W. W. | 


Mather, in association with Dr. J. Locke, and 
other competent assistants, commenced 
survey, and one report of their joint labours 
appeared in 1837, and another in 1838. From 
the magnitude of the great Allegheny coal- 
field, which comprises one-third of the entire 
area of the State—bordered by the Ohio River 
for three hundred miles, and intersected longi- 
tudinally and eentrally by the Ohio and Erie 
Canal—it will readily be perceived that its 
local coal-mines must be classed with the 
most prolific sources of focal productive indus- 
try. Mather, in his First Annual Report, 
says, “ Probably a mean thickness of six feet 
of coal, capable of being worked over five 
thousand square miles, is a moderate estimate 
of the resources of Ohio in this combustible. 
In the official report to Congress in 1841, it 
appears that there were raised in the state of 
Ohio in 1840, 125,478 tons of bituminous coal, 
employing 428 workmen, and $46,775 of cap- 
ital. ‘The Cincinnati Atlas, one of the best 
conducted and most reliable journals in Ohio, 
in exhibiting the extent of this business says: 

“[t is almost impossible to estimate the 
amount of coal in the state of Ohio. It is 
almost incredible when we come to estimate 
the amount even in a single county. Take, 
for example, the county of Tuscarawas, on the 
Ohio Canal. This county has 550 square 
miles, and coal may be obtained on every mile 
of it. In Professor Mather’s valuable Report 
on Geology, it is estin ated that this county has 
embedded in it more than eighty thousand 
millions of bushels of coal! ‘This is enough to 
supply this state, if its population is quadrupled, 
for centuries tocome! So the county of Mus- 
kingum can supply ten thousand millions of 
bushels / These are interior counties, and at 
present supply almost nothing, compared with 
the counties of Meigs, Athens, and Summit. 
But as the population increases in the interior, 
manufactures will arise, and the coal of the 
interior counties be in great demand.” 

The consumption of coal by Tamilies in the 
large towns of Ohio, according to the authority 
quoted, is increasing with great rapidity. In 
1834, the coal-trade had scarcely commenced 
in the county of Meigs, and this last year 
(1848) there were at least 2,500,000 bushels 
got out in that county. Ten years since, the 
tuwn of Pomeroy, in that county, had no ex- 
istence, and in January last, by a census 
taken, it had three thousand inhabitants. So, 
also, at Nelsonville, in Athens county, no coal 
was exported before the Hocking Canal was 
made; but in the current year (1848) the coal 
got ont there reached near a million of bushels, 
which goes out into the consumption of towns, 
which before that time consumed no coal,_— 
Merchant’s Magazine. 


Importance of Flannel. 


The following extract from Robertson on 
Diet and Regimen, should not be overlooked : 
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| Sir George Ballingall, in his lectures on mili- | He sought his closet. ‘He fell upon his knees, 


| 


| 


lary surgery, adduces the testimony of Sir| and in anguish offered the prayer which, sin- 
James Macriger to the statement that, in the | cerely offered, never is refused, ‘“*O God, be 
Peninsula, the best clothed regiments were | merciful to me a sinner.”— Boston Paper. 
generally the most healthy ; adding that, when 

in India, he witnessed a remarkable proof of 
the usefulness of flannel in checking the pro-' 








The Stockbridge Indians.—A remnant of 


the | gtessof the most aggravated form of dysentery,|one of the tribes of Massachusetts Indians, 


in the second battalion of the Royals. Cap-| who waged a bloody war upon the Pilgrims in 
tain Murray told Dr. Combe that ** he was so| days of yore, when warriors like Philip. the 
strongly impressed, from former experience, | Pequot lived, has been transferred, by one re- 
with a sense of efficacy of the protection af- moval afier another, to the shore of Lake 


forded by the constant use of flannel next to 
the skin, that when, on his arrival in England, 
in December, 1823, afier two years’ service 
amid the icebergs on the coast of Labrador, 
and the ship was ordered to sail immediately 
for the West Indies, he ordered the purser to 
draw two flannel shirts and pairs of drawers 
for each man, and instituted a regular daily 
inspection to see that they were worn. These 
precautions were attended with the happiest re- 
sults. He proceeded to his station with a crew 
of one hundred and fifty men; visited almost 
every island in the West Indies, and many of 
the ports of the Gulf of Mexico; and not- 
withstanding the sudden transition from ex- 
treme climates, returned to England, without 
the loss of a single man, or*having any sick- 
ness on board on his arrival. It would be 
going too far to ascribe this excellent state of 
health solely to the use of flannel, but there 
can be little doubt that the latter was an im- 
portant element in Captain Murray’s success. 
. <iesicigiiase 


The vindeine. 


A few years ago a gentleman in Boston 
having a leisure hour, sauntered into the court- 
room, where an interesting trial was in pro- 
gress. Directly over the head of the judge 
was suspended a large clock, The broad face 
of the brass pendulum, nearly a foot in diam- 
eter, vibrated to and fro in a solemn measured 
movement, which arrested his eye. For a 
moment he looked listless! y upon the precision 
of its oscillations, and the idea gently occurred 
to his mind of the lapse of time—its ceaseless, 


rapid flow, marked off so solemnly by the | 
The train of thought | 


tickings of the clock. 
thus suggested, gradually and silently absorbed 
his attention. His eyes were fixed upon the 
pendulum. He was entirely insensible to the 
scene passing around him; as he thought of 
the events occurring over the world in the in- 
terval marked by the vibrations: now some 
are sinking into a watery grave—now the as- 
sassin plunges the dagger—now comes the 
fiend-like shock of armies—now the cry of 
remorse ascends from the pillow of the dying 
sinner—what multitudes die during each vibra- 
tion! How rapidly the vibrations cut off the 
moments allotted to me. How soon will the 
clock strike my last hour? Where shall | 
then be? 

Thus he stood, lost in reverie, while the 
noiseless pendulum preached to his soul in 
tones such as he had never heard before. He 
left the court-room, mingled with the thought- 
fess crowds in Washington street, but the 
barbed arrow of religious conviction had 
pierced his heart, and he could not extract it. 


Winnebago, in Wisconsin. The government 
now contemplates their removal into Minesota, 
and has offered them here the privilege of se- 
lecting two townships of land. Several of the 
tribe have been in St. Paul’s this week, on 
their way to examine and select their two 
| townships. They attended religious exercises 
last Sunday, and were dressed in plain Euro- 
pean costume, and appeared altogether as 
sober and thoughtful as so many worshippers 
in any old New England village. One of 
their number is a preacher, of considerable in- 
telligence and ability, and proposes to preach 
to the Sioux. They speak our language, and 
engage steadily in agricultural pursuits.— Pio- 
neer. 











-——_—=_-- 


Winnebagoes.—A band of this tribe of In- 
dians paid our town a visit last week, to hold 
a “talk” with Gov. Ramsay. The head chief, 
Winneshec, was ‘*spokesman” on the occasion. 
The burthen of his complaint (for Indians 
are always complaining, and too often, we 
fear, with justice on their side,) was, that the 
new lands they have been removed to North of 
Crow Wing, afford them scarcely any game, 
and are incapable of cultivation to an extent 

2 enough to produce a sufficiency of corn 
and other grain to supply their wants. He 

| stated that some of the people were absolutely 

starving. This, however, must be taken by 
our readers abroad with many grains of allow- 
ance, The principal favour he asked, was that 
the coming semi-annual payment and distribu- 
ltion of goods among his tribe, be made at a 
certain point in the Sioux country, some dis- 
tance this side of the Winnebago Agency. 
The Governor, in reply, gave him some ex- 
cellent advice in regard to the use of the “ fire 
water,” urging them to stay on their own 
grounds, &c.; and sent them off with a pro- 
mise to be among them in a few days, when 
he would listen patiently to all their grievances. 

They started home apparently satisfied.—Re- 

gister. 








— 


| Dead Animals.—All animals which die on 
ja farm should be covered with mould or earth 
of any kind. Each dead horse, or any ani- 
/mal thus treated, would throw out gas enough 
to impregnate five loads of earth with iis fer- 
jtilizing properties. To promote the speedy 
| decomposition of animal bodies, a few bushels 
‘of lime should be thrown on them previous to 
| being covered with earth or mould. Afier the 
decomposition of the flesh, the bones should be 
broken up and placed in the soil, where they 
prove an efficient and lasting manure. 
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For ‘The Friend.” 


SENECA INDIANS. 


THE FRIEND. 


| school-master should. be removed of theie| " 24th, - Seventh: day. Have been pretty 
jlands ;—that he had not requested him to re-| busily engaged at work in beginning to put up 


ituro last fall from Philadelphia, but it had been | 


(Continued from page 382.) 


“ 26th.——During the course of the evening I 
conversed with my companions, relative to the 


conclusion that had been come to by Friends! 


in Philadelphia, to let the farm and mills at 
Tunesassah, to a tenant for one year. Many 
things were spoken of; and | felt a portion of 
tranquillity attending my mind, under the pros- | 
pect of being lefi alone with these people, as 
will probably be the case in the Spring. 

“ 27th.—During the afternoon, chief Rohin- | 
son came to our “habitation, and | informed | 
him of the conclusion of Friends in Philadel- | 
phia, to release the family that had been co- | 
workers with me, and rent the premises at| 
Tunesassah for a year. He appeared to feel | 
it sensibly for some time; afier which he ex- | 
pressed his thanks that Friends had come to| 
a conclusion not to Jeave them, but that their | 
school-masier was to be continued amongst 
them.” 

Second month, 16th.—The teacher received | 
@ message fo attend a council at Cold Spring, | 
(the Indian village where public councils were 
mostly held,) being a distance of two or| 
three miles from the school-house at Tune- 
wanna. He accordingly went and met with 
Friends from Tunesassah. Cornplanter and 
his party of Indians were there; likewise that | 
part of the nation who were favourable t6 im- 
provements, Cornplanter had a paper (which 
some person had written for’ him) which the| 
teacher was requested to read, and it was in-| 
terpreted to the council.” 
tory of the creation, as believed by himself 
and some of the Indians; also an account of 
several circumstances that had taken place | 
during his lifetime, but were of little moment : 
another paper was handed the teacher, the| 
contents being as follows :-- 

“ My fr iend, 1 must write to you once more, | 


ithe doings of that part of the nation who did | 


not unite with him. He said that if any of 
the Indians wished to get money, they should 
keep a number of hens, to the amount of 108, | 


‘from which they could get egys that could be | 


sold for money ; which was thought to be al. | 


iluding in part, to the manner in w ‘hich means 


might be procured to pay for schooling their | 
children amongst white people, He said much | 
more, too tedious to note, and then inlormed 
Friends they were at liberty to withdraw. Be- | 
fore leaving, the interpreter was told that we 
had received a note from Cornplanter, desiring | 
the school should be dropped; that a number | 
of the natives were anxious [or i's continuance, 
but as soon as two or three of the chiefs of | 
both parties would go to the school-house, and 
| the re request the school-master to discontinue, 
it would be done; and we should move off im- 
| mediately. The school was a subject that 
concerned themselves entirely ; and they must 
conclude amongst themselves, what was to be 
done with it, before we could move therein. 
Both parties should unite in something, and | 
then our way would be clear. The Indians | 
had requested a school-master to come on, and | 
but a short time since, most of their people | 
were in favour thereof, and until they could | 
unite in something, we did not know what| 
could be done by us. Both parties informed | 





|us they understood our views, and we took our | 


leave of them. The next day there were from | 
twenty-three to twenty-seven scholars at school. | 


formed the teacher, he was appointed to ac- 
}quaint him with the result of yesterday’ s| 
council; which was, that the school was still 
to be contain’, as it had been for some time} 


a house to reside in next Spring and Summer 
after the family leaves here. 1 understand 
there is a council being held to-day amongst 
the natives; | have heard it was relative to 
the school. What a close searching time the 
present one is with them, Oh! that they 
might be directed by best wisdom and become 
a thriving people.” 

The opposition to the establishment of a 
school, produced no doubt, in part by the mis- 


\chievous insinuations of white people, who 


wished to keep the Indians in ignorance, and 
ingratiate themselves in their good opinions, 
that they might more readily g get possession of 
their land, made the situation of the resident 


| Friends very difficult and seemingly hazard- 


ous, without great prudence on their part. 
‘The whites were evidently opposed to Friends; 
and whilst they were instilling unfounded ap- 
prehensions that the Quakers were seeking to 
obtain the land from the natives, it would have 
been well for the “ poor Indian,” had he been 
as much awakened to that danger from his 
evil advisers, and at all future periods main- 
tained his opposition to the incroachments of 
the many unprincipled people by whom he 
was surrounded. Friends had purchased a 
farm for themselves ;—they never thought of 
any compensation from Indians, for any ser- 
vice proffered them. Large sums of money 
were raised by Friends in England, and by 
Friends in this. country, to promote the civili- 
zation of that untutored people, and whatever 

was needed, which the farm and the mill did 


It contained the his-| About noon, one of the chiefs came and in-| not yield, was paid for out of those funds in the 


hands of the Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. Well would it have been for the Indians, 
had they constantly maintained their suspicions 
lof the danger of Josing their land towards 


past, until their council should be held at Buf: | those white people, w ho have had no other 
falo in the Spring ; at which time they would | object in view, but to deprave them, and then 
see further respecting it. He said they were | get their property. 





and let you know that | am authorized by the | determined it should go on, and were well sa- 
Great Spirit, to tell you that you must take) tisfied with what Friends had told them in| 
your liberty, and move off from the Cold} council yesterday, that it would be necessary 
Spring, and attend to your own business, and| for the chiefs of each party, to inform the 
the minisiry, and all other people must do so ‘teacher jointly, before it could be broken up. 
too; this is not my own doings; | am com-| Near the close of the school, he addressed the 
manded to do it, and must obey. scholars in an interesting manner. 
his | Under this date the teacher writes in his| 
Corn >< Planter, | memorandums : : “ Afier the close of school, || 
mark, |came on some distance with Robinson the} 
‘**Cornplanter says he is now siraight, and chief; met the young man coming with a 
you must clear off the Indian land.” sleigh for me, in which | rode two or three | 
Afier the paper containing Cornplanter’s| miles. When I arrived at the river, [ found| 
history of the world had been read, the old| my skiff was split from end to end, which no 
man rose, and addressed the council in a few | doubt had been done by some of the natives 
words, and told them he was commanded to! opposed to the school. Oh! that | may be en- 
sing, and must do it, notwithstanding white | abledtoconduct like a Christian amongst them,” 
people were in the council. He then sang an! ‘+ 18th.—Tweof the natives were here ; one 
Indian song; after the conclusion thereof, he | of whom asked me how it would be respecting 
made a speech touching upon many things ;/| teaching the boys to sing psalms, as he found 
amongst which he told the party favourable to| some of their people were somewhat disposed 
improvements, that if they or the white people|ithat way. I told him | could not do it; that 
ventured to pay attention to the first day of| we as a people did not practice singing, and if 
the week, they should go beyond the ocean,|their chiefs requested singing to be taught 
where the custom was instituted ;—that the!in school, | could not do it; but was ready to 
Great Spirit did not wish parents of children, | move off, and give up my place, &c. Other 


to employ a person to instruct their offspring ; | conversation passed upon different subjects and 
but they should do it themselves ;—that the | he left us. 


(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 


A Word to Parents. 


There is great need of parents being watch- 
ful over their children in this day of lukewarm- 
ness and degeneracy in our Societ y- There 
is need of their being awakened to a lively 
sense of the great responsibilities resting upon 
them, as being in a measure accountable for 
the everlasting welfare of the precious lambs, 
committed to their charge. Youth have many 
temptations luid before them, and unless they 
are carefully watched over, or have a deep 
concern for themselves, many of them will be 


| . 
very likely to become ensnared, 


If some who are unconcerned for themselves, 
or for Society, and who perhaps are the chil- 
dren of some of the foremost in our ranks, 
step aside into the by-paths, and wander from 
the sheep-fold of Christ, others who are more 
conterned for the Truth, and are endeavouring 
to walk in the footsteps of their worthy fathers, 
will be brought into deep discouragement, and 
will have to go mourning on their way, in 
sorrow and sadness of heart. 

Such as these ought to be encouraged to 
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hold on their way, and t to take up the resolu-| streams, which make glad the whole heritage in thy family, whom [ have seen and felt in- 


tion of Joshua: ‘* And if it seem evil unto you|of God. O! that Friends might have more | | terested about. 


To them that ‘ follow on to 


to serve the Lord, choose you this day whom | and more of a living concern for the welfare | know the Lord, His going forth is prepared as 


ye will serve ; whether the gods which your 
fathers served that were on the other side of 
the flood, or the gods of the Amorites in whose 
land ye dwell; but as for me and my house, | 
we will serve the.Lord.” Joshua xxiv. 15. 
Children are favoured with religious impres- 
sions at a very early age; and care should be | 
taken, that none of these tender impressions | 
be extinguished ; but that their thoughts and | 
desires should be set upon heavenly things, and 
they should be directed to that inspeaking Word | 
‘of Life, which would lead them in the way of | 
Truth. It should be strongly impressed upon 
their minds the importance of obeying their 
Lord and Saviour, as he makes his will known 
in their hearts, and that their present and fu- 
ture happiness wholly depends upon following 
Him. It is rot for me to point out the way ia 
which parents are to train up their children, 
but, oh! that there was a deeper and more liv- 
ing concern resting upon them, to seek ability 
where it can be found, to train them up in the 
fear and admonition of the Lord. 

There is a great deal said in these days in 
regard to the dear youth following the vain 
fashions and customs of the world, often com- 
paring them to the prodigal son. This is often 
mournfully a just comparison. Oh! that all, 
both old and young, who have spent their por- 
tion, and have found themselves in the situ- 
ation of the prodigal son, would repent and re- 
turn to their Father’s house, where there is 
bread enough and to spare. But alas! it is 
greatly to be feared, that many who find them- 
selves in this famishing condition, are ready to | 
die in a land of famine, and among strangers, 
rather than to return to their Father’s house. 

But, ye accountable fathers and mothers, 
permit me as a child to query with you. Can | 








are going astray, the lambs will forsake their 
mothers, and cleave to the fold of the true 
Shepherd? I think the answer must be, No. 
If so, then it is evident, that the reformation 


of their children ; that they may not go forth| the morning; and He shall come unto them as 


into the world and be swallowed up in the al- | the rain, as the latter and former rain unto the 


lurements and pleasures thereof. 
prayers ascend like incense from the altar, | 


|unto the throne of grace, day and night for | 
your children, that they may come up in the | some account of the state of my health. 


love and fear of the Lord, and bear a faithful | 
testimony to His truth in the earth, and gain | 


an eternal inheritance in the everlasting king- | high in its value. 


dom of rest and peace, where they may sing 


|songs and praises to the Lamb forever and 
ever. 


This is the prayer and sincere desire of one 
who loves the blessed cause, who desires the 
prosperity of truth in the earth, and the wel- 
fare of our Zion above all things else. 

Lincoln, Vt., Eighth month, 1849. 


Letters of Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 
(Continued from page 384.) 
To 


“Sudbury, Eighth Month 3rd, 1840, 
“ My pear FRIEND, 





“Thine of the thirteenth ult. was the ear- 
liest intimation received here, of the escape 
from all * the evil to come,’ of that singularly 
devoted, chosen servant of the Lord, Daniel 
Wheeler, whose course was marked with trials 
of no common weight in the scale of human 
suffering ; yet how !ike Job was the bent of his 
mind! for he was prepared to adopt a lan- 
guage, at once ascribing righteousness, and 
wisdom, and praise tothe Most High. ‘ The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.’ Thus this 


great and good man ‘ kept the faith, foughi a| 
it be expected, that while many of the sheep | good fight;’ passing on through a world of | 


probation, finishing his course in the fulness 
of time, and has won a crown which eclipses 
the splendour of the richest earthly diadem, 


and which shall never, never, fade away, Oh! 


May your | 


earth.’ 

“Thou, my dear and truly disinterested 
medical friend, wilt almost naturally look for 
[ 
| fancy the nervous system is weak and ir ritable, : 
| but | seek after ‘a meek and quiet spirit,’ so 
Lam able to assume cheer- 
fulness in demeanour, for which my mind feels 
truly thankful... ... 

I remain 
Thy sincerely affectionate 
and obliged friend, 
Saran Gruss.” 


To ONE oF HER CHILDREN. 
“ Ninth month, 1840. 


“Thy letter received yesterday, gratifies us 
much. How glad will thy mother be to see 
thee again in the fulness of time! .... Ah! 
my dear, did | not tell thee | saw the gor- 
geously attired Agag coming forth amongst us, 
with the language, ‘Surely the bitterness of 
death is past?’ and so it seems; for what else 
mean the eloquence, the mouth which utters 
fine things; things pleasing to the natural ear, 
but void of the life, the power, the demonstra- 
|| tion, which is of the spirit, not the mere let- 
ter? ... » © With stammering lips, and an- 
other tongue, will He speak to this people ;’ so 
dwell deep in thy spirit, that thou mayest dis- 
cern between that which serveth God, and that 
which serveth Him not; and when that which 
is.out of the Divine life gives thee pain, bear 
it; and He, the rich Rewarder, will reward 
thy patience, and grant thee more and more of 
the heavenly anointing, which teacheth, so that 
we may * know all things.’ 

** So thou attended the Quarterly Meeting at 
. Dear ———! I should be glad of 
|some of her company. Ah! how few there 
|are who can say to the great, the learned, the 








must begin with the present, that the rising | how delightful is the thought of such glory! | wise, the noble among men, * We have not so 
generation may follow after. O! how many Words would fail in the attempt to set it forth,| learned Christ ;’ for it is common, ah! too 
of the dear youth have been, as it were, driven | and it is too dazzling for us to behold in all its) common, to try to learn Him, without learning 
from the fold, by the parents stepping aside | refulgence, while inhabiting these decaying. of Him; for He saith, ‘1 am meek and lowly 
into the by- paths | How have the lambs been | tabernacles; yet is there an evidence indubitable| in heart.’ Now as this meckness and lowli. 
neglected by some, who have been too much | accompanying the view, ‘seen through a glass ness is the groundwork of all true religion, 
bound up in the things of this world; by an/ darkly.’ Thou wilt unite with me in the con-| does it not behove us to submit to the experi- 
undue pursuit after worldly riches, ond by | fession, that even this sight is frequently veiled | ence of ‘ the axe’ being ‘ laid to the root of the 
coming into a careless and unconcerned state | from us: yes, even our prayers (at times) seem | tree 7 that, as in the fallen nature, we cherish 
for the welfare of their own souls, and for | not to penetrate the cloud with which the poor| pride, and are repugnant to that which annihi- 
Zion’s prosperity! If parents love their chil-| mind is covered. It is for us to bow low, un-| lates self, the heart being prepared for the 
dren or the Truth, as professed by our worthy | der a sense of our helplessness, and wait on ; 8 growth of the true seed or ‘ root,’ our ‘fruit? 
predecessors, will they not endeavour, in the | for ‘ Hast thou commanded the morning since | may be ‘unto holiness, and the end everlast- 
spirit of meekness and wisdom, to train them thy days, and caused the dayspring to know ing life.’ ‘This likewise produces peace to all 
up in the simplicity of it? his place?’ ‘The ¢ faithful Creator,’ the mighty those who seek peace, and pursue it, ina way 
And though they cannot impart grace, will | God, is known, to those whose eye is singly | to find it; even in humble ucquiescence with 
they not point out to them, as ability is afford-| and constantly turned fo Him, to keep His| the Divine will.’ ” 
ed, ‘where the Fountain i is, that they too may |covenant with the night as with the day; for 
come and drink, and see that the waters there-| the darkness and the light are both alike to 
of are pure? What a pity it would be, if any | Him. 
who have the care of the tender offspring,| ‘ My love is to thy dear 





To THE SAME. 
“Sudbury, Ninth mo., 1840. 





, and your 


should not know for themselves, from whence 
these pure waters flow, and consequently 
should not know where to direct their children, 
that they also might find those nourishing 


precious litile flock. May the blessing attached 
tothe persevering soul be yours; and to the 
dear young man, thy assistant, I desire to be 
kindly remembered ; and to each of the circle 


“] look to that protection for thee every 
way, which, without presumption, | humbly 
may style, ‘the Rock of my salvation,’ hither. 
to. Thou dost not want to be told that we 
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dearly love thee. May we look from all crea- Lamb’s army, Daniel Wheeler. It may be 


ted things, for true and settled comfort or 
peace, even to the uncreated power in which 
our consolation and strength is to be found ! 

“In my walk this forenoon, on the Cor- 
nard Road, | saw a poor worm. It lay in the 
path, exposed to the foot of man. It seemed 
to be my brother or sister; for oh! | thought, 
how like myself, thou worm of the dust, just in 
the way to be trodden on! I will put thee in a 
place of safety: so | removed it; and, rather 
unexpectedly, found there was life in it, though 
it looked battered, and almost covered with 
dust. * 

“‘] do not wonder that the First-day Morn- 
ing Meeting wearied thee. I am confirmed in 
my judgment, long since formed, that [some 
among us] are.Episcopalians, not Quakers, 

“ Thy views, my dear, are correct (I will 


confessed that he sacrificed his life to the ever 
blessed, and most glorious cause, and that he 
died in the field of battle. I have no idea that 
such a man’s laying down his bones in a cer- 
tain place is without a peculiar call to that part 
of our community, to see how far they are 
found in the same faith, in the same self-de- 
nial, and giving up of all to the Lord. 

*. . « « « Do thou tell me, if thou canst, 
how far are we sensible of the cloud being dis- 
pelled, which hath covered us in the season of 


! 

| beautiful, which, not profusely gilded, displays 
large single figures upon a black ground. The 
effect is rich and striking. The large chess- 
\tables have shifting tops, one side adorned 
| with gilding, and the other forming the board, 
(of alternating lacquer and mother of pearl. 
|So fine is some of the work, that a man was 
engaged for six entire weeks in painting a fan 
| vines I bought. His brush was pointed as a 
| needle, and the gold was laid on line by line. 
In one apartment set aside from the rest of the 
factory, the very finest work was finished, and 


the Lord’s anger; and whether the joyful/a kind of oiled gauze was spread around the 
language applies unto this people, ‘ Arise,| walls and under the ceiling, to prevent the 
shine; for thy light is come, and the glory of | smallest particles of dust from falling upon the 
the Lord is risen upon thee.’ Could my spirit | ware. 

be assured of this being the case, then would} On our return we tried to get a boat, but it 


'gladness fill this fluttering heart ; for methinks | being very low tide, we could not cross the 


it would be more to me than the possession of | mud to obtain one, and were obliged to thread 


venture to assert this without the shadow of a all earthly good, yea, even of health itself; or 
doubt) as to the appointed means of our sal- to be as Moses in his last old age, whose ‘ eye 
vation. Would it not be derogating from the, was not dim, nor his natural force abated.’ ” 

character of the Creator, to conclude that He! 
made man sinful? He who pronounced all) 
His works ‘ good,’ ‘ very good ;? He who is| 
goodness itsell! He who is perfection itself !—| The Boston Advertiser contains some ex- 


yes, my daughter, it would. But, seeing that) tracts from a new work on China, from which 
our first parents fell from that happy and dig-| jhe following passages ate selected. 


nified state, in which they were formed by the; We found in Hipqua’s establishment about 
Divine Hand, they entailed upon their offspring, | forty persons, little boys just beginning their 
not sin, but the propensity to sin: this propen- | trade, and old men, engaged on the best work. 
sity, as yet, is not wholly overcome, for ‘all ‘The ware is made of the wood of a kind of 
have sinned and come short of the glory of ight fir. This is floated down the Pekiang 

, , => oe . ew: ; 
God ;* and thus ‘in Adam all die.’- But it is! from the forests, and vast rafts of it, with num. 
as unsound to assert that we are born into this| bers of persons oh them, like those that go 


world in a condition polluted by iniquity, as to| down the St. Lawrence, may always be seen 
say, that He who so pitied, and so loved man- just above Canton. 


—_—_ 


Lac-ware Manufactory, Painting, ke. 


kind, after the fall, as to send His beloved, | 


and only begotten Son into the world, to pro- | the required shape of the article, and smoothed 
pitiate for the sins of the world, created man jt carefully, lays on a coat of lac, which is the 
for destruction. As thou remarks, we ought gum of a shrub, and may be tinged of any 


to be thankful, and accept with humility the! hue, the most common colours, being brown, 


The workman having brought the wood to 


way of escape pointed out by matchless mercy, | black, or red. 


that ‘as in Adam all die, even so in Christ | magnifying-glasses, and faithfully scrutinizing 
shall all be made alive; by which I under- every part, picks out with a sharp instrument 
stand, that all are visited by the quickening the most minute grain that may have found 


virtue of the Holy Spirit: now, as this is the its way into the gum without being perfectly | 


spirit which giveth life, so we may all come ground; afier which it is left to dey. It is then 
from sin and death, to holiness and life, into rubbed a long time with a smooth stone, and 
the holy image and blessed likeness, in which {his process is repeated again and again until 
man was originally created. the several coats of lac are polished in the 
* Ah! we have few amongst us now who most perfect manner. 
are clear-sighted, and who, therefore, do not pamentation. A skilful hand pricks out the 
‘err in judgment, and stumble in vision ;’ but designed pattern on the black surface with a 
still there are a few, or we, as people, had be- sharp steel point, and the delicate preparation 
come extinct, Our ministry is much in the of gold contained in little porcelain saucers is 
mixture. Our ‘silver’ is become dross, and |aid on with fine brushes. ‘This being finished, 
our ‘gold is cankered.’ Even some of the the whole is once more carefully examined, 
real metal, which has come through the fire, and the article is ready for sale. 
has great need of being melted down again,| Nothing can exceed the splendour of the mag- 
that whatever is contracted, which will not) nificent folding screens they make for rooms; 
stand the ordeal, may be removed.” large landscapes are represented, and scenes 
— Lof Chinese gardens, which are irrigated, and 
T jin which bridges and boats are necessary as 
x . {well as ornamental. A fanciful taste occa- 
‘sionally colours the costumes of the figures, 
“ My dear, kind friend E. M. gave me the!and the borders of the screen glow with bril- 
first intimation of the exit of that valiant in the|liant flowers. But that lacquer work is most 


“ Sudbury, Tenth mo. Sth, 1840, 


: n It is at first poisonous to the| 
without presuming on the impossibility of|touch, and the workmen are careful not to| 
things not revealed ; for ‘things revealed be-| handle it until dry. Suppose a fine article is| 


long unto us, and to our children; but secret being prepared, the first coat is very carefully 
things belong unto God.’ We may be assured smoothed, then the artist puts on a pair of | 


It is now ready for or- | 


our way back through the lanes. To give an- 
other specimen of Canton jargon of the Eng- 
lish language, we asked the cooley who accom- 
panied us. “Can go Hong water walkee?” 
that is, “*Can we return by water?” The 
cooley answered, “* Water walkee top side,” 
meaning that the tide was running up stream 
strongly, and would retard us. 

Hipqua brought us home through some of 
the most respectable streets, which were com- 
paratively wide and quiet, and were occupied 
by the houses of rich Chinamen. We really 
saw some very pretty women. It was Sunday, 
but there was nothing to denote the day, no 
sign of devotion, no Sabbath stillness, no long 
trains of parents and children flocking to 
church at the sound of the bell. A few joss 
sticks smoked here and there, but they burn 
at all times. Here was the eternal throne for 
ever busy ; here a mandarin and officers drag- 
ging along a chained criminal ; and here the 
roar of a street theatre. 

The furniture of the Chinese is of two kinds, 
the bamboo and the rosewood. The first is ex- 
ceedingly light, pretty, and adapted for a warm 
climate, withal very cheap. ‘The stouter parts 
or frame work are coloured dark, and the ends 
of the stalk, tipped with ivory or horn. The 
| young shoots of the plant are interwoven with 
those of stouter growth in pretty windings, and 
book-cases, tables, sofas, and chairs are thus 
produced at small cost. 

The other kind of furniture is far more cost- 
ly, very heavy and solid. It is made of a kind 
of rosewood that is susceptible of high polish, 
}and handsomely carved, looks well. One end 
of an apartment has ofien a deep alcove, with 
an enormous sofa filling up the whole length 
and breadth of it, and as this is in some cases 
| made with very short legs, it is elevated on a 
platform. On. this sofa a table, about a foot 
| high, is generally placed so as to enable those 
| reclining at full length to help themselves to 
| tea or sweetmeats. 

Some book-cases are very strangely divided 
| in accordance with whimsical taste, into shelves 
| of unequal length and height, so that volumes 
or curiosities do not appear in line. This is so 
|in some of the shops, where cases are seen for 

goods displayed in the same manner, 

The tables have the sides and edges carved 

fancifully, and they are either entirely of wood, 
or set with a marble top. In these tables the 
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stone, which is also used for the seats and! scarcely to be excelled. He not only gives the but rather, if any of us should hear something 
backs of chairs, is variegated like verd antique | dress and face, but throws a perfectly cha-| amiss concerning any Friend, let such who hear 
or Sienna marbles. | racteristic expression into the countenance, and | it, in a friendly and brotherly manner, go to the 
The painters are a numerous class in old and | introduces as an accessary, a Chinese land-| person of whom the report is raised, lovingly 
new China streets, and are certainly much | scape very successfully. | enquire into the truth of the case, and tenderly 
better than | expected to find. | mean those} In connection with the painters, as well as| admonish as the case may require ; pursuant 
artists who have learned to paint in the Eng-| with the shops of every sort, we must mention |to that cordial and Christian direction of the 
lish style; though the genuine artists, who|the manner in which goods are packed for | apostle, ‘ Brethren if a man be overtaken with 
practice in the native fashion are very good in | transportation. This is as much a curiosity as/a fault, ye that are spiritual, restore such an 
their way. The portrait painters, who work | the articles themselves, and is worthy of all| one in the spirit of meekness, considering thy- 
after the manner of their forefathers, produce | imitation by our own shopkeepers. The small-| self, lest thou also be tempted ;’ ever mindful 
rude pictures, totally devoid of shade or back- \est article that you buy, if it is only an ivory | of Christ’s excellent precept, ‘And as ye 
ground, and very stiff in execution. In every seal, is placed in a neat little box conformed to | would that men should do to you, do ye so to 
artist’s studio are to be found the paintings on|its shape, and lined with rose-coloured silk | them likewise.’ ”—D. Hall. 
what is called rice paper, though it is really | without extr@@charge. Their ingenuity in | saindaiitiiilstis 
made from the bamboo. ‘This is very brittle | packing is more noticeable in the silk goods, 
and delicate, and nothing can exceed the) because they are folded in the soft bamboo 
splendour of the colours employed in repre-|paper in such a manner, that once undone no 
senting the trades, life, ceremonies, religions, | foreigner can restore the bundle to its pristine | 
&c., of the Chinese, which all appear in per-| shape and compactness. And the large shawls gutters. Here | used to see the mother com- 
fect truth in these productions. Everything|are so nicely folded that the fringe is not dis- 


ee ; . 7 - ~ |ing to feed her young ones, which she did fre- 
enacted in life from the highest pageants o!|turbed in the least, and wrapped in the solt | quently. They were very voracious, and as 
religious ceremonial down to the lowest scenes | paper, are put into boxes of exact size. | they got stronger they pushed forward so 

. . © . s 7 “tT > ‘ . > . om | 5 - - © ‘ > 

of debauchery, are given in the painting. Not lhe lacquer-ware is packed with the great. | eagerly to obtain the first supply of food, that 
only the proper colours, but the exact attitudes | est care in soft delicate paper elippings, so that ‘they fell out of the basin one after another. 
of the figures are worthy of admiration. | cannot be moved or rubbed in theleast. Then, | Three | know, fell out, one of which was 
is " + : ‘ 2 j is 2 » oO) | . , TT 7" , hs 
Then there are landscapes, boats, birds, ani- | the whole box is varnished to exclude the air, | killed. ‘The others were taken up unhurt, and 
mals, fruit, flowers, fish and vegetables, and ;and over the edges long strips of coarse paper} had them placed in a basket, covered over 
all may be obtained for a very reasonable|are pasted, the maker's name in English ap-| with petting, which was hung up near the nest 
3 ; 29 j c sv | neari > ioc ’ ‘ ; ; 5 , 5 . ’ 
sum, in boxes or bound up in books. They | pearing on one of the pieces. Thus safe and | j, expectation that the mother-bird would not 
cost, for the usual class of excellence, from sound, they may go round the world without) 5:1 1 supply them. ‘This was done over night 
one to two dollars a dozen, which is not high, danger. and next morning I found to my surprise that 
when we consider their truth, the time spent one bird had disappeared; so | watched to see 
upon them, and the variety of colours employ- 


nine what would become of the remaining one. It 
' bl § om 
ed. Or you may order a set comprising the Parental Responsibility. made a great crying to arrest its parent’s atten- 


emperor, empress, and the chief mandarins,| « When honest parents have done what they | tion, and the parent was not unmindful of it: 
and court ladies in the most magnificent attire, | eoyld or can do, on account of their own, and || saw her fly near the basket with food in her 
and finished like miniatures for eight dollars. their dear children’s souls’ welfare, all may be bill. She settled on the roof and gutter within 

Then there are marriages and burial cere- little enough; but happy those poor parents, | sight of the basket, but went away without iry- 
monies, punishments, military shows, and my- | who being tried with that exceeding bitter cup, ing to feed the prisoner. This was done se- 
thological personages, and as these all (except | and heart-breaking exercise, of having a pro- veral times, and at last, | discovered her object: 
perhaps the last,) are true to nature and custom, | digal son or daughter, can in sincerity appeal! for the young bird’s hunger becoming more 
he who studies them has a better opportunity unto the Lord on this wise,—Lord, thou know. | and more pressing, it continued struggling to 
of seeing things as they actually exist in Chi-| est { have done my best for my children, both| reach the food, ‘and contrived to get out 


-e ain " wes . . . ° . S 
na, than if he stayed there ten years, for he}py humble prayer and frequent intercession through the netting, when it fell to the ground 


: P [ene . - . . a nN 5. 
would miss half of them. Occasionally in the | with thee for them, as well as by example and | without injury. Though unable to fly, it was 
tea hongs I found etchings of fights between | precept, for their preservation, But what will , 


sass pa d th 1 J strong upon its feet, and ran upon the lawn. 
2 > ase se » | P "tT . * . 
the Chinese and Tartars, and these outlines in| become of those unhappy parents, who have; The parent now came down to it with food as 


an artistic point of view, are about the best of afforded their children neither good examples | before, but not yet to feed it: she flew ona 
their productions, and seem to be highly nor precepts, but disregarded the greatest busi-| litthe way from it, and so enticed it into the 


prized, , : ot ness of their time; that is, of working out | corner of a shrubbery under a wall, where | 
I'he Chinese artists also paint miniatures on | their own salvation; and therefore have ne- 


ivory. ‘The prince of Canton limnars, is Lam-| glected, and by that neglect rendered them- 
qua, who is celebrated throughout China, and | selves incapable, to bring up their children in 
is indeed an excellent painter. He takes por-|the nurture and admonition of the Lord?) 
traits in the European style, and his colouring | What | say will become of such parents, | 
is admirable. His facility in catching a like-| when they see the miscarriages and bad Avarice is a principle not only detestable in 
ness is unrivalled, but wo betide you if you are | courses of any of their offspring? being con- its nature, but prejudicial to the possessor of it, 
ugly, for Lamqna is no flatterer. | might re-| scious in themselves, of their sinful neglect inasmuch as it alienates the mind from God, 
peat a dozen stories of his bluntness, but they | touching their education, and may be obliged | ‘fequently leads to dishonesty among men, and 
have probably all found their way into print.|tg confess, and sorrowfully reflect on them-| ¥5at is worse, is a disorder that is hardly ever 
He sits in the upper story and is very glad to} selves for this their deficiency, as being in some cured, ‘Other passions have their holidays,” 
have you come in and look at his paintings,! sort accessary to the ruin of their poor chil- | S4¥s one * but avarice never suffers its votaries 
and talk over the fine arts, His walls are de- | dren. "—D. Hall. to rest.” 
corated with his own copies of English paint- 

ings and he possesses the engraved works of A wealthy merchant having lost by one 
several British artists. His admiration for| Detraction.—I beseech you, dear Friends,| shipwreck to the value of one thousand five 
Thomas Lawrence is profound. Seated in the bear this further caution and following word of | hundred pounds, ordered his clerk to distribute 
large room are a number of his pupils and | exhortation, that is to say, carefully beware of | one thousand pounds among the poor, adding, 
assistants, copying for foreigners, or painting | and avoid that vile and anti-christian practice of |‘ If my fortune is going at fifleen hundred 
on the bamboo paper. Lamqua’s portraits of | evil surmising, backbiting, or spreading evil re-| pounds at a lump, it is high time to make sure 
Chinese mandarins or hong merchants are | ports of any brother or sister behind their backs, !of some part of it before it is gone.” 


| Anecdote of a Starling.—A starling had a 
nest and reared young ones under the eaves of 
the roof, within the basin of a drain-pipe which 
receives and carries off the water from the 





discovered the missing young one also, and 
where she constantly fed them throughout the 
day.—Couch on Instinct. 
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The following which nonin’ ina late anunbee of | 
the Norfolk Herald, is copied from the Inquirer of this 
city. 


THE IDIOT BOY. 
BY EPSILON. 


Thoughts suggested by reading “ The Village Doc. | 
tor,” in the May No. of Blackwood’s Magazine for | 
this year, 1849. 


Strangers would pause, with admiration gazing 
Upon the features in their perfect mould,— 

The soft, dark eyes, their lids so meekly raising— 
The ivory brow beneath its curls of gold. 

The face was of a child—though bud and blossom, 
For fifteen summers had enwreathed his home, 

Still leaned his head upon his mother’s bosom, 
Still with his hand in her’s he loved to roam. 

Slight was his form, yet graceful in its motion, | 
And sweet the voice that breathed one word alone; | 

And that—oh who that fecls a child's devotion, 
But knows his mother’s was that dearest one ? 

And she—her soul was filled to overflowing, 
Of wild and passionate tenderness for him, 


But on his image every thought bestowing, 
From early morning to the twilight dim. 


He held a silent sympathy with nature, 
And with a strange, sweet smile, would gaze around, 
And joy, like light, would brighten every feature, 
When in some mossy cleft a flower he found, 
The wild-bird in the shady forest singing — 
The dream-like music of the southern breeze— 
The butterfly its sunny pathway winging, 
Each had a charm the gentle boy to please. 


He had no memory of days departed, 

His thoughts like rosy shadows came and went— 

He was not one of those, the weary-hearted— 
Who gaze with sorrow on a life mis-spent. 

Each time when winter came with sombre vesture, 
And he beheld the feathery flakes of snow, 

He hailed them with the same astonished gesture, 
Nor knew that he had seen it long ago. 


And still, with every little new found treasure, 
His hasty footsteps to his mother led ; 

Clasped in her arms he knew a sweeter pleasure, 
Than he who feels a crown upon his head. 

Poor and a widow was that lonely mother, 
And by her daily labour fed her child ; 

Yet there was no one “ knew her but to love her ;” 
She was so gentle and to all so mild, 


At last the messenger of death appearing, 
Gave warning that the mother’s hour was nigh, 
When on life’s scenes, however sad or cheering, 
The mortal form must close the glazing eye. 
She had no fear—but oh! the speechless sorrow 
‘That swelled her heart, and seemed to press her | 
brain, 
As picturing to herself the dreary morrow, 
She thought her boy would call on her in vain. 


But wherefore dwell upon the scene of parting ? 
God gave sweet rapture to the saint at last, 
As on its plumes of glory upward darting, 
The joyous spirit knew all grief was past. 
Morn came—and the pure sunlight brightly beaming, 
Gave to that solemn brow a radiant grace— 
So calm she looked, you might have thought her 
dreaming, 
But for the coldness of the placid face. 


Mother !”—how like a bird's the note came sounding 
From the red parted lips that smiled with joy ; 
As, with his wonted step of airy bounding, 
He came—the orphan child—the idiot boy ! 

The shroud—the bier—the face of marble whiteness, 
Seemed to inspire with wonder, not with dread, 
As he stood gazing in his youthful brightness, 

The thoughtless living on the unconscious dead. | 


Mother—alas, that word so often filling 

Her soul with joy no language mig ht impart, 
Gives to the air a music soft and thrilling, 

But wakes no echo in the silent heart. 


ithe Kaffirs, even if the charge against them 


| hosour which their bravery is supposed to| 


| last year, 
| India, which cost the British nation £2, 


THE FRIEND. 


Ah this it is that aye forbids our Seunies 
When by the form of death we sit and weep, 
That after all it may be only seeming, 
And the dear eyes are closed in slumber deep! 
' 
*Tis not the pallid brow, or purple tinging 
Of the once rosy lip that proves the most ; 
Nor the dim orbs just seen through lashes fringing, 
That tell of life and hope forever lost. | 
But, oh ! when tears and cries, our grief revealing, | 
Fail to excite a soothing look or tone, | 
Then how intense becomes the bitter feeling 
‘That even with the loved we are alone! 


| Poor boy ! when by each little fond endeavour~ 


His thought could prompt he had essayed in vain, | 
To win one look from eyes now closed forever, 

One word from lips that ne’er show speak again, 
With a sweet patience, he who knew"not sorrow, 

Close by the bier sat down, of hope possest, 
Nor left her side till on the weary morrow, 

Exhausted nature claimed and found her rest. 


Then to the home of one who loved his mother, 
Even from her youth, the lonely one was borne ; 
They deemed he'd lose all memory of another, 
And of the lovely tie so rudely torn. 
So on that lovely grave the rose of summer, 
Blossomed and druoped, and autumn hastened by, 
Bearing rich blessings like an angel-comer,— 
Giving new glory to the earth and sky. 


And there were strangers in that sacred dwelling, 
Where love had wept and innocence reposed ; 
Gay, happy faces of contentment telling, 
And shouts of laughter when their labours closed. 
And often to the cottage windows gliding, 
A fair, saul boy would gaze a moment in, 
Then with a plaintive tone, as half in chiding, 
Would murmur “ mother,” and depart again, 


This could not last—day after day declining 
Gave deeper shadows to the mournful eyes, 
Though the soft curls upon his forehead shining, 
Still seemed too bright for aught beneath the skies ; 
And ere the autumn glory had departed, 
They laid him gently by his mother’s side: 
There rest they both in peace—the weary-hearted— 
Whom time nor death shall ne’er again divide, 
Norfolk, August 9th, 1849. 


THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTH 25, 1849. 


We should suppose that the mere love of | 
human butchery prompted the destruction of 
men find the 


| was true. Where do military 


| 


confer, in such operations as the following :— 
“Cause and Cost of War.—Sir William | 
Molesworth stated in the British Parliament, 
that the war with the Kaffirs, tal 
500,000 
,000,000,) was occasioned by the loss of 
which were alleged to 





(S12 
one axe awd two goats, 


| have been stolen by the Kaffirs.” 


; ; 
Seven of their own men killed and twenty | 
wounded, in an attempt to punish a com: | 


}pany of ignorant Africans for insulting the | 
| British flag | One town of the natives and part 


of another burnt down, but how many of the | 


| inhabitants deliberately murdered we are not | 


informed, and all this for the honour of a na- | 


| tion of philanthropists, who make great show 
|of efforts to arrest the cruelties of 
j able 


the abomi- 
. . . . 
slave-trade—and to spread Christianity 


among the East Indians. How needful to 


| storm it, without eflect, 


| no comfort 


.| school, 
| of the undernamed, 


i have the ‘beams taken a out of their own eyes, 
before professing Christians atiempt to extract 


the mote from their brother’s eye. 


“ Western Africa.—An expe edition went up 
| the Gambia in the beginning of May, to inflict 
| punishment on a native king who had grossly 
insulted the British flag, in the person of the 
Governor, Mr. R. G. Macdonnell. On the 6th 
of May they succeeded in burning the fortified 
town of Bambacoo, though not, it appears, 
| without considerable difficulty, having first 
|tried to make a breach in the place, and then 
They then proceeded 
to Keeming, the capital of the native prince, 


| part of which they burnt, but did not succeed 


in taking it, finding it (the writer says) imprac- 
ticable. ‘T hey then determined to return, which 
they did without much loss, though continually 
harrassed by the enemy. The English loss 
was—five men killed, and two oflicers and 
twenty men wounded.” 


RECEIPTS, 


Received of Jehu Faweett, Agent, Salem, O., for Da- 
vid F, Harris, Daniel Boulton, Jeptha Fawcett, Robert 
Miller, Christopher Allen, each $2, vol. 22, and for 
Nathan Warrington, $10 vols, 18 to 22; F.H. Inman, 
Smithfield, R. I., $6, vols. 20, $ 21, and 22; Micajah 
Bailey, Barnesville, O., $2, to 37 vol. 23; John King, 
Ledyard, N. Y., for Alfred King, Martha Heazlit, and 
Ebenezer Young, each $2/ vol. 7, B. F. 
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ERRATA, 

In our last number, in the first column of 
page 382, 21st line from the bottom, “ affords 
»’ should read “affords me comfort.” 
And in the middle column on page 384, 


** Seventh month, 1847,” should read “ Se- 
venth month, 1849.” 


TEACHER WANTED. 

“The Association of Friends for the free 
instruction of Adult Coloured Persons,” intend 
re-opening their Evening Schools for coloured 
men and women, early in Tenth month, and 
wish to employ suitable teachers for each 
Early application to be made to either 


John C. Allen, No. 180 S. Second St. 

Edwaid Brown, Prune below Sixth, 

Israel H. Johnson, No. 35 Hig gh Street. 
| Phila., Eighth mo, 16th, 1849. 


WANTED 
A Friend as Assistant Teacher in the Rasp- 
berry street Coloured School. Apply to Mary 
Eves, north side of Pine, 4 doors above Tenth 
| street; or Martha G. Richardson, No. 252 
Spruce street. 
WANTED 
A young man to assist in Friends’ Book 
| Store, enquire at No, 84 Mulberry Street. 


Diep, at Greenwich, N. J., on the 14th inst., Mary 
| M. Suerrarp, in the 40th year of her age, a minister 
of the Gospel in the Society of Friends. 
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